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Che PHilanthropist. 
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The subject can with greater propricty be 
saved wader this comprehensive head, than 
which, ‘with a view to applying every 
ical remedy, points out the cnormity of 
evil, which is no less a local pest, than a 
tional calamity and” disgrace. Heavy as 
x poor-fates are, it is much more tolerable 
» be called upon for them, than td be per- 
tually assailed with the complaints, and 
‘emusted with the bodily wretchedness and 
formities of ‘those whom itis the main ob- 
ect of those poor-rates to relieve, and to with- 
raw from the public exposure in the streets, 
: at our doors. We have long protested 
vainst this most unsufferable nuisance, and 
re much pleased to. find that our present 
Phief Magistrate has issued some public re- 
ions for the purpose ; and he will. be 
stiled, in‘an-eminent degree, to the public 
itude, if his efforts should be followed 
even 2 partial reform of the abuses ; for 
sdespair of immediate radical reforms of 
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compassion: food and sufficient cloth inflist 
were given to them ;. provisions for supper, 
and money to pay their expenses to Penrith 


were also given to them, on a promise no 
ta beg, but return to the 


and set off next day; but five days after- 
wards the same woman and children, in the to ke 
same half-naked state, were seen begging} minatin 


in the town; and it was afterwards ‘ascer- 
tained that the children of the same woman 
were clothed by a benevolent lady near 
Borwiek ; and the day after the whole part 
called at a house in Millthorp, when their 
wretched appearance induce 
the house to mention them to ker sister, 
who was on a visit, and who, on seeing the 
objects, recognized them to be the children 
she had clothed the day before. We know. 
of many instances of ladies, who have given 
clothing to the children of vagrants, sending 
their servants to the lodging-houses in the 
evening, to make enquiries about them, who 
have found that tae clothes were disposed 
of. - a 
Of the number of vagrants in the king- 
dom, a conjecture only can be formed: 
they have been estimated at 60,000—(in the 
Metropolis alone they were cstimated at 
115,000 fifteen years ago,)—-and are sup 
posed, on an average, to collect, in money: 
















species’ of long standing abuses or 
When we know further of the pre- 
ive mode of proceeding adopted by the ma-| 
strates, we shall enter. further upon its 
werits: in the mean time we repeat, that) 
: are particularly solicitous to call upon 
he public to render every assistance in the} 


is, some 
forms 4 


lack bom 
nd to 


~eotn with 
ats ov 


The following document will, we trust, 
¢ particularly well timed and interest- 


VAGRANCY. 


a ITRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
slin, hei LECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
nser, wiht COMMONS, ON MENDICITY. 


Although this evidence relates principally 


fifty pounds a year each ; this, which is by 
no means a high estimate of numbers or 

ains, gives the sum of ¢hree millions ster- 
ing!!! But the number is probably much 
3 for, in Kendal, the nnmber relieved 

arch,’ 1817, ‘to the 27th March, 1818 
amourtted to 4906. If the account had 
been stated ‘from the 9th May;'1817, to the 
9th -May last, the number would have been 
5050; and though the number relieved by 
them subsequent to the beginning of August 
1817, was considerably reduced, yet the 
number: of vagrants who infested the town 
was so great, that it is supposed the num- 
ber begging in the town that year was nearly 
6000; but reckoning the number at 5000 
only, we presume that no one, who consi- 
ders the situation of the town, on the great 
north-west road, with a population of about 





» the metropolis, yet the same practices 
black armen il among vagrants in general. It is 


i meu ll known, that, previous to the establish- 
; of twisdient of the Vagrant office, children have 
m2 ne@men lent out to vagrants here, both on 
- toque orammplication to the overseers for relief, and 
s.--La Bile the purpose of begging ; and that va- 
ts frequently exchange both their clothes 
d their children for the same purpose ; 
. ne instance of a child having been brought 
ad sa.0 ‘Ip iucrease the number was discovered at 
hinch, indegme office. 
instances 4 Forged passes are frequently sold ; some 
sonewt me ago, a man at a lodging -house, at 
ence te : 
ce nemaitit waite-green, had about thirty for sale 
ellion i UMMA vagrant bought one, and begged through 
on ny Me therslack, Crosthwaite, &c. with it; and 
t between : 2 } 
: Therap it to another at night, who begged | 
sining of Mlirough a different part of the county the 
depo} tday. If a certain number of cidldeen 
he tee y mentioned in the pass, they borrow of} 
und; h other to make up the number.—The 
fearpeler language—where they are coming 
+ paynxi@aem—where they are coming to—and the 
aynenty O@Mterent modes of extorting charity, are 


ight and prgctised at the lodging-houses, 
=m 'tis strongly suspected that the children 
e vagrants are exposed to the seyesity and 
lemency of the weather to excite more 
miseration ; they do not often ask for 
thes—their wretched, half-naked appear- 
be alone procures them: but the’ poor 
idren are seldom allowed to wear them— 
'y are-fenerally disposed of, and the 
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veries 
pondents 
led us bey 
reo his qué 


ey linders # * 

na preempouey spent at the gin-shop. ‘To show the 
toper use made of this kind of charity, 

TENCY select the following out of a number of 
‘ls :— About two years ago, in cold stormy 
eather, a woman, with two girls about 
tlve and eight, and a boy about six years 

co. age, called at a house in Kendal, pre- 


aging to be on their way to Carlisle; the] 
1 Hall, 








 Mngeeetrance of the woman, ‘and the half: 
treet } 4 ed 4 ° i? i 
Joka appearance of the children, exited) 
Oude 





10,000, and that the surrounding count 
is by no means populous, or who will loo 
at the map of England will suppose that 
one-twelfth part of the number of vagrants 
in the kingdom would pass and_ repags 
through it In the course of the year; and 
that we are under the real number in our 
estimate. . 

Of this 60,000, we may suppose nearly 


the lady of| 


Ly ste cs a collective saving of 
incredible amount; and by driving 
Vagrants and Mendicants to their parishes, 


where they will be taken care of, and taught 
useful labour, and made, it is to be hoped, | 


of “Te delinquents, so loudly com 
of ? 
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* and 


influence of a prison, 
volent. 


useful members of society. 





é endeavour to reform prisoners by 
at labour, instruction, and salutary 
i¢e, during their confinement, be bene- 
raise-worthy,—the endeavour 
such unfortunates from the cesia- ; ; 
will be} Leaving, therefore, arguments like the 
oduely The one must be at-/ c 
it with immense expense, and no small|} cause which they are brought to support, 
share of trouble ;—the other will immedi- 
almosti| temper, a few of the errors and inconsist~ 


the/| enc 


Price 3hd. 








be hanged! In this, we answer, the public 
is not agreed ; but is very strongly of opi- 
nion, that the system at present adopted 
towards offenders of that particular class of 
which we are speaking, has not been pro- 
per; and it is now indisputably obvious thas 
a change will take place. 








above to do all the harm they must to the 
we shall now proceed to notice, with great 


of that system as it at present exits. 
The indictments for forgery all run, that 
the crime was committed “with intent to 
defraud the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England.” But the witnesses on 
the part of the Bank, their own solicitors, 





FORGED BANK NOTES. 








ing forge 
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of the Bank, in moving the consideration o 


of the juries who acquitted ; for the public 





“4 the Overseers in one year, from the 27th; 


has long been known to view the numerous 
prosecutions for forgery and uttering forged 
notes with aversion ; its. opinion, therefore, 
might have been anticipated. We hear o 
anothes\indiscretion also, more secret than 
the former, upon which, if persevered in, 
we have occasion to remark hereafter, 
but which we shall at present only notice: 
it is that of a party of persons who, at the 
very moment when the Bank cannot pro- 
cure convictions for forging its notes, are 
petitioning that those notes may be conti- 
nued as. the sole circulating medium, and 
that re payments may be yet farther sus 


But to recur to the verdicts. It is said 
that. a “popular outcry has been raised 
only within the last twelumonths against con- 
victions for forgery, as if that particular 
crime was enfitied ‘to peculiar sympathy.” 
This is-not literally, though it is generally, 
true. The case is thus :—~executions and 
punishments for forgery, and for uttering 
forged notes, have of late excessively in- 





one-half are Irish and Scotch; but. even 
supposing the whole number to belong to 
England, and that by the general adoption 
of the plan acted-on here, of refusing all 
relief except by tickets, or a reference to 
the Vagrant-Ottice, they could all be driven 
to their settlements; which, from the suc- 
cess that has attended the plan here, at 


Carlisle, Penrith, &c. &c. we are. warranted | 


in supposing; and even allowing 3s. 4d. a 
head for parochial maintenance weekly, or 
one-sixth part of their gains, the amount 
will be 500,000/. leaving a balance of 
2,500,000/. / to which may be added the 
productive Jabour ef a great proportion of 
the number. 

The proportion of children brought up in 
Vagrancy and Mendicity, is deplorable ; 
<,. e the number of those under 15 years 
of age, may be estimated at about 20,000. 
From the wandering and dissolute lives of 
their parents, they can have no means of; 
instruction ;~—bred up in lying, deceit, and 
every art and trick, to excite or extort 
charity—exposed to all the horrors of the 
common lodging-houses—their parents with- 
out means of putting them out to learn any 
honest trade, with little inclination to labour 
themselves,——what ‘chance is Jelt for these: 
unfortunate children, (nearly 2000 of whom 
are thrown on’the public annually) but to 
continue the vagabond life to which they 
have been brought up, or seck their for- 
tunes in large towns, or the Metropolis, as 


) 


creased, yet have the crimes cotempora. 
neously a at ased aleo; and hence, more 
that a lar outcry (for some of the 
wisest and most exemplary men in the 


nation have joined in it) has been raised 
againet legal severities which have produced 
no good “Hect ; and peculiar sympathy has 
been excited towards criminals m 

cution has obviously no tendency to pre- 
vent others from committing the same 
offence. * 

We are aware that a weak advocate does 
harm to @ cause; and as we certainly have, 
with the Tiation at large, thought the system 
pursued towards forgers and utterers, erro- 
neous, we, in order to put it down, shall 
just: quote one of the arguments gravely 
advanced in support of it :—* We confess 
wevare so dull, that we gannot see any miti- 
gating circumstances of distinction between 
the man who commits a fraud by uttering 
a forged note, and he who picks a pecket 
to the samé ameunt. Yet, we have hitherto 
been spared the folly of imbecile lamenta- 
tions over the convicted thief.” But are 
pickpocket@hanged? Yet forgers are exe- 
cuted withoat exception; and utterers, after 
a repetitiow of their offence, are subjected 
to the simé. fate. 

What follows, though upon a painful sub- 
ject, is absolutely ludicrous:—* We ima 
gine no ond will heny, that he who forges 
@ Bank note is a rogue ; that he who utters 
it, knowingsit to be forged, is a rogue; and 
that a rogue, when discovered, ought to be 











here temptations abouad, aud to swell the 


punished,’ >that is, of course, he ought to 


6 J 


The several recent acquittals at the Old 
Bailey, of persons tried on charges of utter- 
d Bank of England notes, have 

created a strong sensation. The subject, 
we are aware, is still one of considerable 
delicacy, though the late decisions have 
taken much away from it of that quality; 
and grievous is the indiscretion which has 
been committed by the supposed partisans 


the verdicts, and attempting to bring in the 
public, though the press, to try the conduct 


searchers, and inspectors of notes, as uni- 
versally swear, that the prosecution is in- 
stituted in order to protect, not the Bank, 
but the public: and it is certain that, whom- 
soever the note may have been drawn with 
the intention to defraud, the Bank is the 
only party that cannot and will not be de- 
frauded ; for it will not pay the forged note 
to the innocent holder of it. But a few 
words upon the subject of the public, whom 
it is said the Bank 

these prosecutions. 
This will soon be seen from the following 
statement :—A forges a £1 note, and puts 
it off to B, who is ignorant of its origin ; 
B to C, C to D, and so on through the rest 
of the alphabet. It is evident that, wherever 
this forgery is detected, the loss can but 
fall upon one man ; that, therefore, only one 
man at the most can be protected in this 
instance ; and that the Bank will not pro- 
tect him in the only possible or sensible 
way, namely, by paying the imitative note 
to the honest holder, net neglecting proper 
means to detect and punish the fabricater. 
The public would take no harm if the note 
should circulate for ever: it would pass as 
the representative of twenty shillings as 
long as the Bank stood; it is (nineteen 
times out of twenty) only when taken to 
the Bank itself, that protection to the holdex 
Jails. It is then only that loss is sustained, 
and not by the public, but by one man, 
We again say, there is but one sufferer; and 
that that one sufferer, upon every principle 
of human justice and British jurisprudence, 
should be the prosecutor. ‘This, we appre- 
hend, is the only instance wherein the pere 
son aggrieved is not, either in his own 
name, or in that of the King, the identical 
party also who has recourse to the law. If 
the Bank pays the note, kt the Bank 
secute the offence: if it has been damnihed, 
let it obtain redress. But we again say, 
that it is most absurd that the Bank, which 
is the only party that can sustain no loss, 
should be the only party which steps furs 
ward to inflict punishment. 

There is anuther inconsistency, also, ia 
the present system, which was detected on 
the late trials. We have shown that the 
Bank, by knowing its own notes, and being 
under ne obligation to pay forged ones, can 
sustain no loss, and that such loss must be 
sustained by some individual, foolishly, and 
by way of exaggeration, called the public : 
yet, when the inspector of the Bank was 
required ‘by4hé jury, on William's trial, .to 
declare how he knew a forged from a real 
note, the question was resisted, on the prine ' 
ciple that “ it would lead to great inconve- 
nience if the Bank were obliged to declare 
the private marks by which it could deter- 
mine on the genuineness of its notes.” B 
this doctrine, then, it follows, that indivi. 
duals, who are alone interested in the ge- 
nuineness ef notes, are kept in ignorance of 
the marks by which the true can be distin. 
guished from the false; and the Bank, whe 
are not.obliged to pay the false ones, retain 
to themselves the exclusive faculty ef dis. | 
cerning them, 
ane s made these remarks in no hog. 
tility to that eminerit corporate bod 
Bank of England, It eel. op We believe. ~ 
are ready to allows with as much lenity ns 
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the absurdity of the existing system will 
permit, and will probably be benefited by 
any rational change. As to the dictum, or 
veneral theorem upon which the laws 
against forge ry are founded, that we are a 
commercial country, and therefore forgers 
cught to be hanged; the fallacy of this 
theorem ha, long been shown and proved. 
Holland was once as commercial a country 
as England, and yet never executed for 
forgery. The Quakers of England are a 
highly commercial body, and yet are they,| 
most grievously adverse to inflict-f 
all forgeries ; and, 
| 


| 
| 





us ie h, 
ng apital punishinent on 
are pow exerting themsc Jves warmly for 
the repeal of laws so sanguluary. 
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CHARACTER OF LARD CHATHAM. 


(BY MK GRATTAN 
The secretory stood alone Moderna degeneracy 
nadinot reached tim. Ouigunal and unaceommoda 
ting. the foatui of beoomnd bore the hardithood 


uit i vaguest mind over awed majesty, 


a hoof bis sowereigas thought royalty sompawed 
bi hw | ce, that he couspiwed to remove hor, on 
coder toe be relvewed from hip superiority No state 


chicaners, oon rw system of wiclous poliiies, ne 


idk contest for munisterial victones, suak hua to thy 

vu vel of the great; but overbearing, persua- 
vive, aod impracticable, tis object was England, 
lw ainbition was fae Withoat dividing, be de 

ato cd pouty. without corrupting, he made a venal 
aye union Bs tae wok beoeath bin, With 
one land he note th house of Bourbou, and wield } 
chia the offer the democracy of England The 
sioht of bis oniud was iafiuite, aud his schemes were 
to alfeet, oot Eagland, wot the proseot age, only, 
but Burope and posterity Woadertal were the 

teeter ay i ich these s« lheowes were ace omplished ; 
ulwave seasouable, alw ays aul quate, the sugwestious 
of ay understanding animated by ardour, and en- 


edb 


fiyrlite 
Th 


p cvpodee ey 
which make life amiableand 
No domestic dith 
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Scicntific Motices. 


NEWTONIAN SYSTEM. 


To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Sin ° 
si 1 have been considerably astonished by your 
admitting into your entertaining miscellany, some let- 
ters under the signature of P. N. attempting to contro- 
vert the Newtonlan system. That systenr was in its 
infancy honoured by the animadversions of a Euler 
and of the Bernoulli, the greatest geuiuses and miost 
profound mathematicians of the age: the enquiries 
thus elicited, not only tended to discover that opposition, 
hut farther developed the stability of the system; for 
it was founded on truth, and on the immutable laws of 
nature, I repeat, Sir, that in the early stages of the 
Newtoman theory, it was honoured by the opposition 
of such men as [ have before mentioned: they would 
not have exerted their herculean strengths, and in vain, 
be it remembered, against a fabric whose minutest 
stone could be disturbed by the puny powers of P. N, 
In this the present age, who could ever have imagined 
an attack to have emanated from P. N. and that that 
attack should have found its way into the columns of 
the Kaleidoscope :—a propos—has P. N. ever read the 
fable of the Bull and the Gnat ? 

Seriously, I fear that 1 add but to the insult, on the 
memory of our philosopher, by condescending to notice 
the effusions of a writer, whose obliquity of intellect 
ind absurdity of argument, is only equalled by either 
the impudence or the ignorance of his misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Ove of the whims which has seized this whimsical 
gentler an, is, that the Sun is considerably less than the 
earth.— Another rroor that the Sun is considerably 
less than the earth may be deduced from the laws of 
dioptrics or refraction, for was the Sun as large as New- 
ton states, there could be no lunar eclipses, because the 
cone of night, so called, could not exist, though there 
would be a faint cone of twilight or shade of the earth ; 
but this even would not reach the orbit of the Moon, 
according to her distance, as stated by Newton, by 
above 235,000 miles.—Vide letter of P. N. 

** Mark how plain a tale shall put him down."—Shakspeare. 

Assuming P. N.’s own data—viz. the diameters of 
the Sun and earth 890,000 and 7970 miles, and the dis- 
tances of the Sun and Moon from the earth, respec- 
tively, 95,000,000 and 275,000 miles:—it will follow 
from the principles of similar triangles, that the shadow 
of the earth will extend 858,417 miles, or 623,417 miles 
beyond the Moon. ‘The circular section of the earth s}} 
shadow at the distance of the Moon, is 5788 miles, 
while the diameter of that planet is only 2160 miles; 
this is the reason of the extensive duration of a lunar 
eclipse. 

/ vonthet of P. N,’s fancies, is, that the Sun is much 
nearer to the earth than astronomers are generally 
willing to acknowledge; assigning as a reason, that 
were his distance so great, the ratio between his dis- 





ind dent, were upkuown to bia, 


culties, oo domestic weakness reached bin; butt) 
niuof from the sordid oceurreuccs of Ife, and an | 
sullied by its intercourse, he came occasionally into | 
our system to counsel rod deride | 

A character so exalted, #0 strenuous, so various, 
so authoritative, astonished a corrupt age, aud the | 


treasury trambled at the nane of Pitt through all 


her classes of venality. Corruption imagined, in 
deed, that she had found defects in this statesman, 
wut talked much of the rum of his vietories, but 


the history of his couutey and the calamities of the 


enemy answered and refuted hes 


Nor were his poliueal abilities his only talents; 
his eloguenes wocan cra in the senate, peculiar and 
spontaneous, family expressiag gigantic seni 

' 
meote wand cestinetiwe wisdom: not Like the torrent 


of Demosthenes, or the sploudid conflagration of 
Totly. at) rescubled sometunes the thander and 
sometimes the masic of the sphores.—Like Murtay, 
he did not conduct the understanding through the 
paintul subtilty of argumentation; nor was he, like 
‘Townshend, for ever on the rack of exertion, but 
rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the 
pomi by the flashings of the mind, which, like those 
were felt, but could not be followed, 


ol his eye, 


Upon the whole, there was in this man a some 
tinng that could eres te, subvert, or refovurs anuun 
derstauding, a spoit, and an cloquence to summon 
dankind bo saciety : or to break the boods of slavery 

cuder, and to rate the wilderness of free minds 


vith unbounded authority something that could 
tablish or overwhelm empircs, and strike # blow 
a the world Chat should sesound through the uni. 
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To the F of the Ralcidoscope.—t beg leave thro’ 
medium of your valuable paper to call the attention 


to an evil which has been so often and so 


rely « erted upon, viz. that of the shameful 
wlect I lighting ef the streets in several parts off 
Was 
Phe place to which Tam about to allude is the bridge 
over he canal, leading ito Great Howard-street, which 
ivy without the aid of lamp . 


yinertiny of Heht, emitted from: the top of A post at 


save one colivury | 
sl € ght f t high, and which ws just sufficient to make! 


hniens \ 5 ik 








< linost frequcnotly leads to another, it has 
{ been the case an this: for amid the darkness and 
vn which bere reigns trumphant a set of * light. 
marauders have been in the habit, for the last | 
ht or the weeks, of laying most of the females 
have o« ion to pass the ** fatal bridge” after dark | 
r contobanen, by stripping them of their shawls|} 


ts, We. poy, to such a pitch have these noc. 


{ 


ecdations arnved, that a gentleman, about 
Volock, la Tuesday night weck, was! 

d by two men and gagged 5 and there is no] 

i vaald have be he conse liehee, had not} 
, te ! by sume people how were 
whieh ind dth to csc i 

my {to} ss and repass this bridge, | 


ivr, nearly every night, i certawly ron 


new 
" w) with others, of being stopped and’! 
{ an af! e not the best of eyesight, Lavay 
of these evenincs to walk tote the cans!; 
" om heap tou kur se\tron ly hard, CODA 
4 € « which as levied upol tue, u 


vit! y fellow-towvsmen, for the purpose of 


ti “Uwn. 
l } not-ay any more en this subject, but hope it 
wit ct the eves of the surveyor, or other officer, who 
has i! ¢ of Ghose hp'vts, and prevent its bekug nouced 
ant aprculuay, | 
7 cer-strect, Nowl, Nov. 4, US1s. J. W: 


|| produce of pasture-land and meadowr.—7. Ie improves 


tances from the equator and poles would closely ap- 
or to equality, and that therefore the heats at 
noth pole and equator must be nearly <yual, this not 
being the case, he cometudes in favour of the nearer 
proximity of the Sun. So then I euphoes P. N. ima- 
vines that intensity of heat is only affected by distance : 
ius P. N. ever ascended a mountain and discovered 
that the approaches to the Sun have encreased the heat 
of the atmosphere? has P. N. ever compared the in- 
tensity of the morning, noon, and evening Sun? ac- 
cording to his theory, they should be equal. The heat 
received through the influence of the Sun’s rays,is now 
generally believed to be unaffected by the distance it 
has to pass, receiving its calorific principle by a chemi- 
cal combination, and distribution through the medium 
of acircumambient atmosphere ; aided, encreased, and 
modified, by terrancous reflections, and the degree of. 
obliquity with which it falls. It is evident, from the 
direction of the rays, that few in proportion can fall at 
the poles, when compared with the denseness of the 
rays at the equator, caused by their perpendicularity. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
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GAS LIGHTS. 





Mr. Paterson, read-surveyor at Montrose, has been 
making experiments on the gas lights, the result of 
which is likely to become very beneficial. His mode 
of obtaining the gas from the coal is, we believe, very 
little different from the common; but this method of 


preserving, in storing up the gas in bags (which are not git hany witer..... pdvee 0 6 
prepared in sueh a way as to be perfectly air-tight) andj] 1 Pare lams wol Stockens..........cssssscsreeecreeee O 1 
dealing it out iv portions, as it is needed, is what ap-||3 Shirts won hof tham kipt bak to new tale........ © 2 
ears most worthy of notice. He has stated to the|/4 Nack hankerchers thay tock a good dale of sup 
*rovost the practicability of lighting the public‘lamps|/ has thay warse blak about the nack................ 0 5 
of the town, on his plan, at less than half the common|| 2 Porkat hankerchers—pray Marm shel i sow 
expense; and proposes, with a small apparatus, not}| hem hup knect time......srercrccersrerersrrrrre O f 
exceeding the trifling expence of £8, satisfy the|] Hunder Wascot—I warse farced to gave it 2 
magistrates on that subject. He proposesagasometer|| bileins to gat the swat hout wich costma 1 
under every lamp, in the form of a column, of a capa-|| quarther hof a pounde hof sop.......c.0000e0 O G6 


city sufficient to contain as much gas as will burn eight 
hours, and on a plan guite different from the common 
gasometer. ‘These are to be charged with gas every 
day teom the bags, by means of a kind of bellows, and 
in less time than one could trim the common lamps. 
On ibis plan, the great expense and inconvenience of 
pipes conveying the gas through the town is saved; and 
also the disagreeable smell that unavoidably arises from 
these pipes prevented. Qu the same plas, the gas can 
be dealt out to families into portable gasomecers, which 
may be moved through the etn at pleasure. 
SUMMARY ADVANTAGES OF 
SALT IN AGRICULTURE, 


BY Sik J}. SINCLAIR, 





USING 








1. It operates as manure to arable land.—2. It may || 
be of use in promoring the fertility of waste land.—3. || 
Ic is an effectual remedy against the smut.—4. It pre-|| 
serves the seed, when sown, from vermin.—5. It pro- 
motes the vegetation of oily seeds.—6. It increases the) 





the quality of hay.—8. It renders coarse food more’| 
nourishing, and moist food less injurious, to cattle and | 
horses —¥. It preserves stock trom disease, and im-| 
proves their condition —And, 10, It basa Ceudency to 
prevent the rust or biight in wheat. 





Phe a lvantage of salt co sheep is strongly exempli- 
fied by the killing ot Mr. Curwen’s shearling South- 
downs this year. 
which was rarely the case. For wet situations, salt is 
most vailusble. Mr, Curwen has killed 50 sheep off 
cole, and not a single bad Nver, and scarcely the ap- 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


} what was called 


monney. 


at a village in 


chains, Tapes and other improved and approved mathe- | 
matical Instruments for the use of Land Surveyors &c. 
‘Takes Level for the Conveyance of Water &c; mak 
Spirit Levels very convenient for the use of Builders | 


| Silver and other metals. N.B. Gravestones of all kinds | 
| furnished on the shortest notice, or engraved to any | 
Type. Makes Dials either horizontal or Erect; either | 
painted on walls, painted or gilded on wood, or engraven | 
in Brass. Paints Signs, Perspectives, Inscriptions Fur- | 
niture, &c. also marks Sacks; likewise sold here Paint 
and Oil boiled or Rawe ; also made and sold here liquid 
|, shoe blacking, which for its good Qualities shining and | 
blackness equals if not superior to any yet offered to the 


Tobacco and Snuff. : 


known nation by our Expedition to the North Pole, has 
‘fhe livers were pertectly sound,'| ¢he following observations :—** This first observation is 
vee inexact. 


will, probably, turn out, that this arctic tribe is of the 
pearance of @ fluke or worm upon them. ‘The sheep |} same race. The Greenlanders subject to Denmark, 


On planting 212 Acres with 985,300 Forest Trees, by 
J, Lawson, Esq. of E'gin, to whom the Gold Medal was 
voted by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce. 

In June, 1813, I purchased a small property, called 
Chappletown, situated in the parish of Drumblade, in 
the inland part. of Aberdeenshire, and consisting of 
242 acres, arable ; 80 of green pasture; and 246 acres, 
two roods, of hill and moor ground: in all, 568 acres 
and a half, Scotch meausure. Finding the greater part 
of the moor of dry gravelly soil, | resolved to plant 

: the hill, with larch and Scotch firs: 
and in the autumn of 1813, | agreed with Mr Alexan- 
der Rennie, nurseryman, at Aberdeen, for planting 
it according}y, and contracted also for haying it inclosed 
with a turf fence, which was executed in a substantial 
manner, and stands well. The extent of the hill is 200 
odd acres, twelve of which being peat moss were un- 
tit for planting ; the remainder, 191 acres, 3 roods, 15 
turlongs, were planted in spring, 1814, wita two year 
old seedling larch and Scotch fir, in nearly equal quan- 
tities; and the inner side of the fence was filled up in 
the autumn of that year with larger larches. The plan- 
tation bas all been completely filled up, where deficient 
during the year 1816, and the whole appears to be ina 
thriving state, though in a cold exposed situation. I 
have also tilled up a small plantation of twenty-one 
acres, which had been made some years before I pur- 
chased the estate, with transplanted larches, which are 
doing well. A considerable proportion of both the 
arable and pasture land being wet, and even marshy, | 
resolved to draia.the whole as completely as possible, 
and, acoandingty, since 1815, I have laid out about £200 
upon drains, which have proved of great advantage.— 
For the drains made on the boundaries of the estate, | 
have charged the tenants nothing ; and only 5 per cent. 
perann. on the amount of the expense of the field drains; 

y which they are great gainers, the benefit they derive 
being fully equal to frem 15 to 20 per cent. per ann. dure 
ing their leases. { also am a gainer, as the tenants are 
now better able than formerly to pay their rents, and 














my property is considerably rot geen I have ex- 
pended upon this estate since Whit Sunday, 1813,<— 
For mer osedesvocebocsacosce £235 2 104 
— Fencing to protect it 77 16 8 
— Drains ., ......eccccrrereseseeree2@2 14 OF 
— Roads.......... Ssetetboscons obseee 5317 7% 
£569 11 11 


being full 20s. per acre on the whole extent, arable, 
pasture, hill, and myor. 
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‘fAiscellancous. 





CH A very respectable friend has favoured us with a note, 
of which the following is a copy. 

The annexed is a literal copy of an advertisement 
given to me in Colerain, where the schoolmaster took all 
manner of pains to circulate it, for his benefit. 

Yours, &c. R. 
** EDUCATION. 

‘* John Perry respectfully informs the inhabitants of 
Aghadoey and its vicinity, that he has opened a school 
atthe temple-house. His terms are moderate, as appear, 
per quarter. 





Reading, Writing, Grammar, and Dictionary....3 4 
Writing ...... ages 4 2 
Arithmetic........... ietentteotee Toe pe 
ae and os —. eataneas: Haseeherne 8 4 
Guaging, dialling, ing, geography, ) ,. 

and the use of the + ttle Pedi 
Geometry, trigonometry, navigation, and the 16 3 

elements of science and art.......+.+++ oats 
Mechanics and artifice C—— and H——....... 1D 6 


** Kach of his branches are on the plan of the most ap- 
proved authors. ‘he popularity of his conduct from a 
prior experience, is so obvious an axiom of satisfaction 
emerging from his functions, that he declines comment, 
and returns his sincere thanks to the locality of that re- 
gion for the laudible estimation which they so largely 

istinguished towards him. 
Aghadoey, September 30, 1818," 





A’ WASHING BILL. 
(From the Morning Chronicle. ) 


—_—— 
The following is a copy of a bill sent home with some 
inen. Should it be worth your notice, I shall be amply 
paid for my trouble, in writing it out. 
A CORRESPONDENT. 
Mrs. Lacke Detter to Judy O’brien. s d 
1 Mourning Gownd but arter blaching it wood 





1 10 
Plase Marm to gave the barer Patrick O'brien the 





The following is literally copied from a Sign Board 
is neighbourhood :— 

T—. P——, Land Surveyor, Sculptor or Engraver, 
Dialist Ac. Gilder Painter &c. viz. draws maps 0 
Estates, Plans for buildings Ac. also measures Land, 
Hay, marl Pits, Buildings, Timber Kc. likewise makes | 





es | 


Weavers &c. Engraves in Wood, Stone, Glass Brass | 





—s = — —— 


POWER OF MUSIC OVER ANIMALS, 
(From Eastcott’s Sketches ef ALusic.) 
-_—— 

On a Sunday evening, five choristers were wal; 
on the banks of the river Mersey, in Cheshire ; afy 
some time, they sat down on the grass, and began 
sing an anthem, ‘The field in which they sat was te, 
minated at one extremity by a wood, out of which 
they were singing, they observed a hare to pass . 
great swiftness towards the place where they were 
4ing, and.to stop at about twenty yards distance fr 
them. She appeared highly delighted with the mus, 
often turning up the side of her head to listen wi 
more facility. “This uncommon appearance engy, 
their a:tention; and, being desirous to know why 
the creature paid them the visit to partake of the m| 
sic, they sat still, without speaking to each other, 4, 
soon as the harmonious sound was over, the hare p, 
turned slowly towards the wood; when she had reachg 
nearly the end of the field, they began the same pj 
again, at which the hare stopt, turned about, and 
swiftly back again, to about the sanse distance as 
fore; where she seemed to listen with rapture a 
delight, till they had finished che anthem, when « 
returned again by « slow pace up the field, and enter 


the wood. 
(6) F.8.6, 
Ee 
CONNUBIAL ANECDOTE; 


oR 
The Speculator fairly Outwitted. 


= 


An American paper gives the following anecdote, 
A gentleman of the bar, in a neighbourtag county, 4 
easy c&cumstances, and pretty _ practice, hasta 
dered himself somewhat remarkable by attempts in 
way of matrimonial ion. A maiden, rather 
vanced in years, residing some miles distant in the nei 
bourhood, hearing of this lawyer's speculating 
sity, that his character was unexceptionable, and his ik 
tolerably good, reselved upon making him her husbad 
She hit upon the f ing expedient :—She pretei 
suddenly to be taken very ill, and sent for the maad 
the law te draw her will. He attended for that p 
By her will she devised £10,000, in the bank sia, 
te be divided among her three cousins, seme thousand 
in bonds and notes to a niece, and vast landed estatesy 
a favourite nephew. The will being finshed, she 
the lawyer a very liberal fee, and enjoined q 
him, for some pretended 3 thus precluding hi 
from an inquiry into her circumstances. Needy 
mention the result? In a fortnight the aly Go 
proper to be again restored to health. The lawyer 
te congratulate her on her restoration, and begged pe, 
mission to visit her, which was pelitely given. After 
short courtship, the desired offer was made. The by 

in was concluded, and ratified by the priest. Ty 
awyer’s whole estate by his wife consists of an annyiy 
of sixty-five dollars. 
























Gambling.—Gambling was invented by the Lydi 
when me 4 the pressure of a great rie: Ag a 
themselves from dwelling on their sufferings they con- 
trived dice, balls, tables, &c. It is added, that, to bear 
their calamity the better, they used to play a whole day 
without intermission, that they might not feel the elects 
of the want of food. ‘lhe invention intended as a remedy 
for hunger is now a very common cause of that evil. 





Indifference to Death.—The Seapoys are noted 
ad carelessness = La ct to deat i He crime 
plundering is punis y hanging ; and while a 
Ifigh in office on absent onc day on a ride, his coud 
apprehended for stealing a fowl. @n_ his return, t 
master being informed of the affair, hastened to t 
| place of confinement, and began expostulating witht 
{Seapoy for his incautious behaviour ; when the 
exclaimed, ** Never mind me, masser ; masser kno 
who can cook his dinner. od cook in next. tent.” 
** Pooh! fellow, (returned his master) I care not abou 
the loss of my dinner—I must go to the Governor 
house, to try to get you released.”—** 0! never mind 
me, masser, never mind,” replied the Seapoy, “too 
for masser to go to Governor, me care not for hangin 

cook next tent.” The influence of his maste, 
owever, obtained his pardon; notwithstanding ¢ 
trifling value he was accustomed, together with ther 
of the Seapoys, to set upon life.—This circumstance 
a fact, and can be well attested. 





ANECDOTE, 
(From an American Paper.) 


As illustrative of the republican simplicity and ce 
racter of our citizens, the following anecdote, whid 
occurred in this city (New York) some time ago, b 
ample testimony. An English dandy, just landed, 
dered a suit of clothes to be made by one of our fashit 
able tailors, which, by agreement, was 10 be finisht 
on acertain day. ‘The gentlemen being disappoin 
went to the tailor’s and rated him soundly for his co 
duct. ‘Sir, demme, in my country, when a tai 
disappoints his customer, we send bim to the Dedl 
“ Ab! Yes, Sir,” ‘* Don’t say ah! I am not to bed 
appointed with impunity.” At that momenta pe 
entered, who odibeeak the tailor as follows :— 
derman, I have a petition befure the Hon. the Cot 
ration, relative to one of the avenues, and J should 
happy if you would be present and attend toit’ 
“ i) well, Sir, (says the tailor) | know something¢ 
the subject, and shall do so.” Scarcely bad he depart 
before another one entered. “1 have (said he to! 
tailor) placed a note in your Bank fur discount, [ha 
not spoken to any other Director but yourself—w! 
you use your efforts to get it done forme?” “+t 
do my best,” said the tailor. When the last person 
parted, a young officer entered, who addressed 
tailor as follows :—** General, | have come to rece 
your orders ” The Alderman, General, Bank-ditee'* 
and tailor, said in reply * Very well, Sir, you shall hat 
them, and you will take care that the Adjutant has" 
division on the ground at the precise hour.” ‘Whe Eo¢ 
lishman, who attended these interviews. very leisure! 
lifted up his eye-glass, and having viewed the tai 
from top to toe, took bis leave, saying, “* Sir, you 





Public. i 
Industria et adjuvante Deo. {i 
Dealer in Mcal Flour Bread Bran Bacon Tea Coffee |! 


A Paris paper, alluding to the discovory of an un. 


_ The Greenlanders bei of the 
uimaux race, inhabiting north of Hudson's Bay, it 


n cole and turnips received sult three times a week.== have always spoken of a horde inhabiting more to the 


Carlisle Jour nad. 





north than themselves.” 


send my clothes home whenever you please.” Fro 
this circumstance it will be seen, that the avenues 
fame, to honour, aud to office, are open to all 
deserve them in this country, and that the mechaP 
trampling upon fictitious rank in society, can cla! 
and obtain equal honours, by a taithful and correct @ 


{ 
} charge of his duty—and that a tailor, who is a 


citizen, cannot tail to he a respectable man. 


In 1814 a Russian brought to Paris akind of tea pl 
which has been cultivated by one of our most shi 
gardeners. Already he has a bed of 40 feet of this plat 
which thrives exceedingly well; at this moment ex 


ments are inaking to ascertain its qualities and v8 


compared with that of China, which we receive by 
of England.—Puris paper. 
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TALS, Memoir on the Apparatus for the Distillation of Sea 
-) Water. 

- nents lately made in France on the use of 
re walkin fa pero for the preparation of food and for 
hire ; afte pores drink, and the success which attended them 

began ~— their continuance, has added much interest to the 

at Was te proses made to distil water at sea. : 

which, atrcly. been completed at the Crown Foundry, Clerken- 
> pass wij ’ , 
on a ef this object very successfully, and at the same | 
tance fr e ffers every use and convenience of the present ship | 
the mus paca The whole apparatus stands on a space four | 
listen wig 09 uare, and is a combination of an open fire with a 
ce eng — viler, ovens or roasters, and many vessels in which 
w wh, po oes is performed by boiling water or steam. The 
of the m a surrounds the fire, and supplies steam very readily | 
Other. 4) dabundantly. This is conveyed, if occasion requires, | 
he hare p,, bio the cooking vessels ; if not, into es which sur- | 
rad reach round them, where it is condensed, and the water col- | 
same pj " me 
ty and ta = hye made with this machine, in which it | 
ANCE as 4s used constantly for twelve hours, it consumed or 
apture aT wo bushels of coals. Two hundred and seventy peunds l 
» When WIE of catables were cooked at once ia it (it was found com- | 
1nd entend petent to much more,) and a very large quantity of fresh ' 


‘ery ingenious mode of aerating the distilled water | 
is wut fa practice It is made to S ooond, as it con, 
denses, into a vessel placed on a lower level, and falling 
on to a rough stock of stone or iron, it trickles over the | 
gurface ina thin sheet. The vessel is close except at two | 

3 one of these is eonnected with a wide pipe, | 
wich terminates in an opening left between the steamer 
and boiler, where the air, being heated, ascends in a 

id current; the other opens to the cool air, but is 
tinned inwards until it nearly touches the break- 
waters as it is called ; and thus a 


werful current of 
cold fresh air is rushing on to the in sheet of distilled 
qater, and is found to aerate it very 





rfectly. 

{t is computed that the expense of an Fast Indiaman 
of the largest class, in casks and tonnage of water, is at 
every voyage one thousand pounds ; and it is su: 
that this new ship stove is perfectly competent to replaco 
the quantity of water 7 at this enormous ex- 


pense: 


An account of one or two attempts to substitute 
ual labour, for that of draught cattle, has appeared 
Boome of the Poe papers. Every thing of this 
hind is extremely meritorious, as producing labour for 
oor surplus hands ; and as it is of great public impor- | 
tance to know how far such substitution can be recon- 
ciled with the farmers’ profit, the earlier and the more 
extensively the experiment is made, the better. The 








— 








begged pe. pense of digging land for beans amounted to £4 per 
n. | Aha & at which the labourer earned 1s. 6d. per day, and 
» . The be the work was satisfactorily performed. In another 


riest. Th 


anure was spread over a field bymen wheel- 
an anniiy instance, m Pp 


ing barrows upon planks, in the manner of the brick- 
layers. The labowr was done at 8s. per acre, and so 
einer the labourer at settling was liberally 


1e Lydi beyond his demand. It is averred the work would 
. wie er been done with horses and carts for more than 
5 they con- doublethe money. To one field manure was wheeled 
hat, to beat wards of 145@ feet, by a line of nine men. Undoubt- 


, the advantage of this method must be great, upon 
heavy and poaching Jand; and the distance being con- 
aderable, the dung may be carted to the barrows. 
Much has been formerly written in recommendation 
of hand labour, and, in particular, on the superiority of 
the labour of the spade; and no doubt, if such opinions | 
were well grounded, never was there a period in Eng- | 

land, when it was so eminently necetsaty to reduce 


a whole day 
1 the efiteta 
as a remedy 
vat evil. 


e noted 
‘he crime 
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SINKING FUND. 
The time is evidently approaching, when the ques- 
ition, so often and so deeply agitated, concerning 
the merits and tendency of the Funding System, is 


‘to be finally decided. In all other States it has ope- 
An apparatus has |rated its own destruction; aud when the patriots of 
. ; ‘King William's time opposed it at the commence- 
Messrs. Fraser and Chater, which promises to jment, they predicted that it would do the same in 


Britain. The breaking up of this system has been 
put off by some unexampled stretches of power— 
such as, protecting the Bank from the payment of 
its notes, while they are by law declared a legal ten- 
der of payment, so that it is no longer of import- 
ance to the people that the bank be in a sulvent state 
or not: but even these expedients cannot long keep 
up the system, Great issues of paper money must 
continue while the present state of things exists ; 
these great issues have the efiect of bringing down 
the value of gold and silver, so that things become 
dear, and the lower classes, in consequence of this 
dearness, altogether disproportioned to the price of 
their labour, already suffer privations and distress 
unknown in former times. In the public papers we 
sce daily accounts of death having occurred from 
want; and the infectious fever, which depopalates 
Irelaad, aruse, we are assured, from the want of 
whol food gst the luwer classes. What- 
ever effurts may be used to prevent the depreciation 
of Bank paper, this dearness will ever be the conse- 
quence of its extensive issue, and at last bring on a 
crisis, which must of necessity change the system. 
—Another effect of the system is, that our gold and 
silver coinage will purchase more of the necessaries 
and comforts of life ia other countries, than they 
will at present in ours: the consequence is, that our 
gold and silver coin are exported; and it ie believed 
that more than one-half of our late comage of Sove- 
reigns has found its way to the continent. Adulte- 
ration of the metal of our gold and silver coins has 
been proposed, but that measure lias never been re- 
sorted to without producing the very worst effects. 
Upon the whole, it appears-evident that the system 
cannot long continue, but many thousands are inte- 
rested in keeping it up as loug aS possible, and giv- 
ing the most flattering accounts of its stability. At 
first, it enabled Ministers to be profuse in ex pendi- 
ture, and make great exertions in the late wars; it 
enabled them to kcep up a most extended patronage ; 
but the day of these exertions beyond the natural 
powers of the country has evidently passed away ; 
and without the greatest prudence, it is not too much 
to say. that the crisis that awaits the Funding System 
may actually endanger the Independence of our 
couutry.” 











The Gleaner, 


——>— 


“© J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” Watton. 





A FORTNIGHT IN LONDON. 


— 


This is the satirical journal of a French visitor of 























mgt them to practice, as the present. 

wee r Animal Phenomenon.—On the 14th instant, as Joseph | 
ing witht Madelen, a miner, employed in South Moor Colliery, | 
n the fell near Medomsley, county of Durham, (the property of 

rasser kn John Hunter, Ksq. of the Hermitage,) was hewing a 


wlid stratum of coal, about six feet in thickness, and | 
18 fathoms from the surface of the earth, he found a} 

inclosed in the solid mass, which immediately on 
being liberated from its prison, began to exercise the | 
functions ef ani life. The recess in the coal, in which 
it was found, was exactly fitted to its body, and had, | 
no eemmunication whatever with the sur- ; 


next tent” 
re not abou 

Governor's 
never mind 
yy “* too 
r 1 vin 4 


i rently, 
be fhe of the block. The animal was exactly the colour | 
vith the retin of the coal itself, but on being put into a vessel of water, 


unstance sam its sooty covering was removed, and neues speckled | 


like the rest of its species. It continued alive on Satur- | 
day se’nuight, in possession of the miners. ‘The exis- | 
tence of toads in solid masses of matter, has frequently | 
been proved ; but this is perhaps the first instance of the | 
one being found in so singular a situation, and at such | 
adepth in the earth.—Hull Rockingham, Oct. 31. 





ty and che 

ager SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 

- landed, om —- 

our fashict Professor Gordon, in his remarks made in a jour- 
be finish ney to the Orkney Isles, says, that he observed, at 
rd, TH Eastnaby, in Stromness, a phenomenon, which (says 
for hiscORE the writer) “cannot be accounted for on auy prin- 
“he Ded iples of philosophy J know.” Ou rocks, rising from 
ot to be dem theocean, are found stones, marked with figures of 
ent a pel allshapes: they separate gradually from the rocks 











ws: in thin strata of different thicknesses; they are often 
the Co washed away by the billows, bot new strata, figured 
I should Mi as the former, succeed. The side of the stone lying 
nd tol “Hl next to the rock has no figure; but, if raised su as 
aayrnee lv give the air admission, it by degrees takes the 


same which had been formed ou the other side; if 


— th removed from the spot before they are figured, they 
urself—willm 'eceive none afterwards ; if removed when figured, 
ae | they retain the same figure without alteration ; 
r person d+ Whereas when left at the rocks at Eastnaby, the im-ff 
dressed (HH pression always becomes strunger, Mr Gordon in- 
e to rece lines to think, that the sea air may occasion this 
ink-diree' ¢ 


tngularity, but the vperation is to him inexplicable. 
shall oe a) — F.S.G. 
tant has" . 

‘The Eng 
ry leisure’ 
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Mending Pens.——We have great doubts of the efficacy 
of the new node of mending pens, which is now making 
the tour of the newspapers; but our readers may easily 








ir, you my 
re From Pat it to the test. ** Scrape the sides, and upper and 
“avenues im Under parts, instead of cutting ; the point may somtimes 
to all w quire cutting, but seldom. ‘This mode has been tried 
, mechanikgg "th complete success, and may be performed by any 
scan cl me. The cutting mode requires dexterity, to wah. 
correct 4m 4€B aWay too much at so fine a part-as the two points. 
oua 
\. Domestic Politics. —A gentleman, who had been a 
: 13 Constant and continued attendant on public dinners, and 
of tea p “f observed that the etiquette was to drink the names of 
not Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox in silence, begged leave at his own 
of this p lable, y: ry shortly afterwards, to give ** his Wise,” 


nn yeh he wished the company to toast in mournful si- 
5 AD mr, as he understood the gentlemen above named had 


London, who seems to have travelled and written 


| through pique of Mr. Scott’s Visit to Paris. There is 


not much prejudice about this Frenchman, allowance 
being made for national partialities, and the predomi- 
nant French vanity. Though he strives hard to find 
every thing wrong, we catch him occasionally inva con- 
fession of being pleased, especially with our ladies. 
Some of the reviews have noticed the work, and 
have been very zeal in defending the excellence of 
our dishes, and explaining away the badness of our 
coffee; but they have treated the boek something as 
the “* Miseries of Human Life” were treated by those 
worthy moralists, who set half the island yawning with 
their “* Antidotes,” in thick octavo.:aAs the * Fort- 
night in London” has never been translated, some ex- 
tracts may perhaps amase those readers, who do not 
think it religious and patriotic to be for ever bragging 
of ourselves, and railing on our neighbours. 





“ EXYAMINATION AT DOVER. 


, ae Now, Sir, may I ask why yow came to Eng- 
and? 

s¢ * From the same motive that brings so many Eng- 
lishinen to France, to whom avo one has ever choughe 
of putting the question.’ 

“ « You must be particular, Sir! in your answer, if 
you please, for.I shall have to write.’ 

ss ¢ Why, Sir, the answer is not very exact, | must 
confess: tor I did not come to cure myself of the spleen, 
though I have got something of it, by waiting five hours 
on board the packet for permission to land. | did not 
come through economy, since I am told it is requisite 
to spend here three times as much as in France. In 
short, 1 came to see London—to give my French head 
a hetle English solidity—to become better acquainted 
with your literature--to—— 

“ Very well, Sir, 1] understand perfectly.” And tak- 
ing a pen, which was stuck behind his ear (che custom 
of all those Englishmen who know how to write) my 
querist repeated aloud, while he transcribed it, ‘ tra- 
velling for pleasure and information,’ 

“© Now, Sir, whom do you knew in London ?’ 

ss © No one, Sir.’ 

“ * No one? Well (replacing the pen behind his ear) 
in this case, Sir, you may return to France as soon as 
you please; you can have no passport.’ 

s+ What do you mean?’ 

% Tt is necessary, betore you can get a passport, that 
some Englishman, a householder, should answer at the 
Alien-office tor your moral and political character, and 
[ must subscribe his name in my return.’ 

* LT recollected that a member of the French Aca- 
demy had given me a letter of introduction tu Lord A. 
one of the Royal Society of London. 

“© 'Phat is quite sufficient, Sir.’ 


acquaintance of Lord A.’ 
* © Do you intend to stay long in England ?° 
* * As long as 1 shall tind myself amused.’ 
* But—may | ask—three months, suppose ?” 
“*T very much fear | shall not stay so long: the 
prologue makes me rather apprehensive as to the play. 


At all events, you can put three months, It won’e 
oblige me to stay the whole time. 
* * You may go away whenever you please. Well, 


Sir, I shall send your French passport to the Alisn- 
office to-night, and shall have an answer in three duys.’ 





geive by HE been reat talkers, 





“ ¢ And now, Sir, ean you help me to my baggege?” 
© © No oor, it must be visited.’ 


And applying a | 


second time to bis ear, he wroce down, ‘a particular |! 


j 


b 


“ ¢ Very proper, Sir: have it visited directly, if you 
lease.” 

“ «Impossible! "tis to-day, Sunday, when no busi- 
ness can be done: you must wait till to-morrow mern- 
ing.’ 
| * © T suppose I may take a night-cap out of my cloke- 
bag ?” 
* © [mpossible ! nothing must be opened.’ 
“¢ ¢T have the honour to wish you a good morning.’ '{ 


EXECUTIONS. 

“ After am hour’s walk, and just as we were arrived 
before the gaol of Newgate, | saw a great crowd as- 
sembled as for a sight 

* ¢ Do you know the reason of this crowd ?” said | to 
my friend. 

“ «It’s aman going to be hanged. Leok! there he 
is upon the scaffold.’ 

“ ¢Is this one of the curiosities with which you were 
‘to regale nie on the way ?’ 

“ © No, indeed: chance only had a hand in it. 
However, this sight is one of the very few in this me- 
tropolis which you may see for nothing.’ 

‘© © Much obliged. I would pay something not to 
see it. Let ustake another street, if you please.’ 

“ ¢ With all my heart.’ ‘The executians were for- 
merly at Tyburn, but they now take place before 
Newgate. A scaffold is erected on a level with the 
wiodow of an apartment in the prison. The convict 
passes through this window, attend:d by ministers, 
who exhort him. The hangman slips a repe round his 
neck, fastens the other end to a gibbet, and leaves him 
in this state a few seconds. All of a sudden, the plank 
on which he is placed swings from under him, and 
there you have him hanging till he is stiff. This is 
what the English call daunching a man into clernity.” 


“ ENGLISH SALUTATIONS. 

‘The weather was very cold. I was not likely to 
forget this; for every-person who came in took care to 
remind us of it. On all occasions that you meet an 
Englishman, the first word that issues from his mouth 
is* How do you do?’ the second, ‘a fine morning !"—‘a 
dismal, afternoon !’—*a very cold evening !'—*a very 
wetnight!’ So that to meet an Englishman and to con- 
sult.a Barometer is precisely the same thing.” 


‘SAN ENGLISHMAN’S HAT. 


‘©¢ Your London shopheepers are not over polite,’ 
said I,,one day, to Mr.C. ‘if I enter a shop, the 
scartely pay me any attention: they give me what 
wan carelessly, and when they have nothing better to 
do ; and appear to do me a favour when they take my 
Port 

“* You amaze me! nothing can equal the civility of 
our tradesmen, except their eagerness to empty their 
shops. There must be something extraordinary in this. 
Can you particularize any instance?” 

“¢*’This very morning, I was at a bookseller’s. There 
wasa lady there, indeed; aad 1 was very far from ex- 
acting from him so great a complaisance as to quit her 
for me; but there came five or six persons in succes- 
sion, whom he served before me; and, after all, he 
never opened his lips till he had left me to amuse my- 
self @ good hour with reading the backs of che books 
that were ranged on his shelves. Yet he must have 
seen me come in, for! bowed to him very politely, and 
even placed my hat on his counter. * Ah !—there you 
are, then; Frenchman, Frenchman for ever !—our 
tradesmen measures the respect due to their customers 
by the sprporsanes which every man assumes to him- 
self. Walk into the handsomest shop in London to 
buy an article which costs but sixpence ; present your- 
self, your hat in your hand, with a raised voice, a 
bustling air,—you will be served in a moment, and 
they will follow you to the door, and bow you out at 
it. Never willan Englishman take his hat off on en- 
tering a shop, though the prettiest woman in the world 
were seated behind the counter; though to find a/ 
woman at all ina London shop is rather a rare occur- 
rence. I have already remarked that, when you walk 
into g coffee-room or chop-house, all eyes are upon you 
directly : for yeu have scarcely passed the door, when, 
presto! your hat is in your ee a See how an English- 
man makes his entrance: he advances gravely,—his 
hat upon his head, looks right and left, gives a ned to 
those of his acquaintances who may happento be there, 
—chooses a seat,—and then lays his hat aside, /f he finds | 
it incommode him. Yesterday morning you made a_| 
blunder, which nothing can excuse but your being a | 
Frenchman. You recollect meeting in Piccadilly with | 
Sir Robert D———., with whom we are to dine to- 
morrow, You took your hat off when you addressed 
him, and subjected him to the p abana necessity of 
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MR. FEARON'’S SKETCHES OF AMERICA. 


| It might be supposed from the garbled manner i 


which extracts have been made by the Munist 
Journals from this work, that the author is of the « 
scription of writers who wish to pay court to a certa 
jclass in this count®y, by abusing the United Sra 


/We entertain, however, a very different opinion « 
this Gentleman. He is, we believe, a severe, but ip 
jpartial, judge of the Americans, and his work, on t! 
|whole, contains the fairest estimate which has yet b: 
igiven, of the advantages and disadvantages of are. 
‘dence in the United States. 

| ‘The following passages may in part serve to counter - 
jact the garbled extracts to which we have alluded; — 

The Statesman of America has heretofore been a!- 
|together of a different, and perhaps a superior, race to 
those of Europe.—There has been in this country no 
thing of the regular’y (rained and family-born grea! 
man. . . « « « And however discordant the fact 
may appear with the principles of legitimacy, I believe 
none will be found hardy enough to assert that the 
men display any want of the knowledge or ability r 
quired by their station; or that they do not play thei 
[parts with as much vigour, effect, and integrity, as 
they had been the descendants of an ancient and titled 
aristocracy.—=p 351. 

Pauperism does not often attract the public eye. For 
myself, | have seen but three beggars, one of whow: 
accosted me in the Gallery of the House of Represent 
atives, in Washington.—p. 385, 

The linen and woollen drapers (in New York) have 
——— of their goods laid loose on boxes in the 
street, without any precaution against theft. This prac- 
tige, though a proof of their carelessness, is also an 
jevidence as to the political state of society worthy ot 
attention. Masses of the population cannot be unem- 
ployed, or robbery would be inevitable—p. 11. 
| Nearly all the Members of the Representative 
|Chamber are young men ; and out of the 190 members 
150 at the least are lawyers, a class of men whose 
minds, hére as elsewhere, appear moulded and con- 
tracted by their profession, and not possessed of thar 
general knowledge, or not taking those large and jui- 
table views of things, which should be tke distinguish - 
|ing characteristics of the legislators of a great and com- 
| mercial people.—p. 317. 

The classes of British Society who would be benefited 
by an exchange of country, are, I conceive, first that 
large and much-injured body of men who are her: 
chained to the country and the political system, which 
oppresses and yriuds them to the earth—-l mean our 
extreme poor. They would net be in America a week 
before they would experience a rapid advance in the 
scale of belng. Instead of depen for subsistence 
upon charity soup, occasional parochial relief, and 
bowing, with slavish submission, to the tyrant of the 
= they would, if industrious an willing to 
abour, earn 4s, od. to 6s. 9d. a day, have meat at 
least seven times in the week, and know “no one 
who could make them afraid.” The second class 
would be the mechanics in branches of the first neces- 
sity; with the general exclusion, however, of those 
acquainted with the British staple manufactures of cot- 
ton and woollen only; but for others whose earnings 
here are under 50s. a week, or whose employment is 
of that precarious nature that they cannot reasonably 
calculate, by the exercise of prudence and economy, 
on laying by any thing for what is called a rainy day, 
or on making a provision for old age—for such persons 
as these, particularly if they have, or anticipate the 
having a Josie, emigration to America will certainly 
advance their pecuniary intersts, though it may not 
enlarge their mental sphere of enjoyments. ‘To these 
two classes | would further add, that of the small far- 
mer, who has a family for whom he can now barely 
provide the necessaries of life, and concerning a ptue 
vision for whom, when his own gray hairs are ap- 
Semen to the grave, he can look forward with but 
ittle confidence or satisfaction ; to such a man, if he 
should have one hundred pounds clear, that is, after 
paying all his expenses of removal, &c. America de- 
cidedly offers inducements very superior to those afford- 
ed by this country. Such a father would there feel 
himself relieved from a load of anxiety, the weight of 
which upon his spirits, and its influence in repressing 
his exertions, he is perhaps himeelf scarcely aware ot,: 
till he feels the difference b comparison, when he has 
shaken it off in the New World.—p. 447, 


In going to America, then, | would say generally, 
the Emigrant must expect to find—not an economical 
or cleanly people ; nota social or generous people ; not 














doing the same, at the risque of catching cold. 

“ 4 Well!—I am an adept now, and in time to come | 
my hat shall be gluedto my head. Butif I meet a /ady | 
of my acquaintance, will there be any indecency in ac- 
costing her bare-ueaded ?” 

“ ¢ Why—the irregularity is not precisely the same ; 
since she is quit of your politeness bY a slight curtsey, 
which is not followed by taking cold. But it she wishes 
to speak to you, she will address you first; otherwise, 
the fashionable etiquette is, to pass close by her side 
without seeing her. 

*¢ € Somea very few lessons more, and you'll make a 
complete Englishman of me.’ 

“ ©Since you are so teachable a pupil, I'l) tell you 
another thing: unless you are among most intimate 
friends, never allow yourself to stir the fire, or snuff 
the candles.’ 

* ¢ ComeeI'm perfect in the hat-exercise at least. | 
perceive the English have studied profoundly the chap- 





the médécin malgré lui.’ ” 


“ KNOCKING AT A DOOR. 


* Told him the ill ro mn Thad met with at Lord 
A.’s door. * That is surprising,’ said he; ¢ | don’t know 
his Lordship, but he passes for a very well-bred man, 
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and we should not expect that he would keep imperti- 
nent servants. Let us 7o back together.’ 

“When we reached the house, my friend stepped 
up, and gave a thundering rap at the door, asif he 
meant to burst it in. 

“© What are you thinking of ? said 1. ¢ Why do 
you knock at this rate?’ 

“ ¢ Why, pray how did you knock ?’— 

“ Respectfully, to be sure: a little tap,’ 

* © Oh! oh!—1 understand how ir is.’ 

“ Atthe same moment, the identical footman whe! 
had just before slammed the door in my face, opened 
it with a bustling officiuusness of air, and showed us 
directly into the parlour. 

 * Thisis queer enough, thought I; but if the door 
that fo under my hand in future be not solid, wor 
betidéthem !"’ ; 








told French Park : 

ou renen Parliaments, are ’ 
4q yl ; ’ er) wt y 
T'o prevent Damp from penetrating the Soles of Shoes. a body which had so many cons 


—Hate your shoes doubly soled, and between the soles 
introdgce a @ain sheet of lead, such as is used in tea- 
cheste 


ter on hats in Aristotle, of which Syanarclle speaks iv y 


a people of enlarged ideas; not a people of liberal 
opinions, of towards whom you can express your 
thoughts, “free as air;” net a people friendly to the 
advocates of liberty in Europe; not a people who un- 
derstand liberty from investigation and from principle ; 
not a people who comprehead the meaning of th: 
words honour and generosity.—On the other hand, be 
will find a country possessed of the most enlightened 
civil and politicai advantges ; a people reaping the full 
reward of their own labours, a people not paying tithes, 
and not subjected to heavy taxation without representa- 
tion; a people with a small national debt; a people 
without spies and informers; a people without an 
enormous standing army ; a people in possession of an 
extent of territory capable of sustaining an increase of 


\{millions and tens of millions of population; and a 


people rapidly advancing towards national wealth and 


| greatness.—p. 442, 


‘The establishment of this political patriarch (th 
Ex-President Adams), consists of a house two stories 
high, containing, I believe, eight rooms; of two men 
and three maid servants; three horses, and a plain 
carriaye. How great is the contrast between this in- 
dividual—a man of knowledge and information—with- 
oat pomp, parade, or vitious and expensive establish 





ments, as compared with the costly trappings, the de- 
praved characters, and the proflivate expenditure o 
-— House, and — ! Whata lesson én t/ 
does America teach! ‘Vhere are now in this land nv 
less than three Cincinnati ep. 115. 





Phe rapid and unexampled progress of this countr 

‘ : : 
presents a valuable and an extraordinary political lesso: 
to the world at large. It shows us what a nation mv 


become when its resources ave called forth, and ir 
} powers expanded by the ineans of a svetem emanat!r 
j, from the people, and vot repressed by establishment 
whose only recommendation is their wmitiquity, ne 
| compelled to contribtite towards the support of a sy 
j tem which deprives them of the k gittmate reward o 
their in Justry.—ep. 2OH, 
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A Yorkshire clown, a sad unlucky log, 

As eer put hand to plough, or drain’d a bog ; 

‘The parish parson chane’d one day to meet, 

Hut fail’d to ** doff his hat,”’ the priest to greet ; 
Whereat the Churchman, leoking mighty big, 
Addressed him thus, and awful shook his wig :— 

“* An't you a pretty fellow, Sirrah ? hey ? “i 
“Yes, zur,” cries Hodge, ** so all the lasses say. 
** Rascal,” exclaims the pricst, to phrenzy wrought, ‘ 
“* You saucy knave, youre * better fed than taught. : 
** That's true,” says wy ** as ony a fool may tell, 
** Because you teach me, but I feeds mysel.” 


=——_ 








TO THE MEMORY OF THAT GREAT AND GOOD MAN, 
STR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
By the Rev. Jeremiah Francis Hardy, A. B. 
—_ - 
(Copied from the Irish Farmer's Journal.) 
.——_ 


And is the boast of Britain’s Senate gone ?! 
Siceps in the Grave the Man, whose every thought 
Rove for his Country's weal, thro’ life alone, 

The Man of japatien heart, and faith unbought ? 
Alas, in tears, his Country owns too. true 

Ti-at tale, which strikes with horror deep and dread : 
Grief, frantic Grief, his noble mind o’erthrew, 
And in an ill-starr’d hour its victim bled. 

“T'was his to bid stern Justice cease to frown, 

Nor deeply brand the young offender’s life ; 

In Pity’s tears the word of Death to drewn, 

And sweetly calm each angry passion’s strife. 
T'was his to light the Culprit’s loncly cell, 

And with the ho » of Freedom make him blest— 
Bid him regain the height from whence he fell, 
And by his life his penitence attest. 

Did we e’cr heat his name, but quick we knew 
Some good, some — act about to spring § 
Glory her purest robe around him threw ; 

Fame ‘woke his praise upon her sweetest string. 
And say, is all that virtue’s heavenly grace 

All that a Christian's life could give, to win 

In the abodes of endless bliss a place, 

Say—is all this eraz’d by one d sin ? 

Or who e’er deemed a sin the body's deed, 

Where the dark soul had lost its ray divine, 

And the delirious brain, with fatal speed, 

Was driven to desperate act by power malign * 
Oh! no—the Ged with whom compassion lives, 
Whose spirit long illumed that noble mind, 

Well may we hope its — once forgives, 
When joy and health were fled, and reason blind. 
& mind too feeling—this "twas thee destroy'd, 
With colder heart thou ne'er had’st aimed the blow, 
In Britain's strength, which leaves so drear a void, 
And 'whelins thy Orphans deep in cheerless woe. 
The sun that gilds the happiest Summer day, 

At eve may sink obscured in gloomy tears 5 

But the warm influence of his noon-tide ray, 

Still in the brighten’d face of carth appears. 
‘Thus. tho’ thy lite was clos’d so sudden, sad, 

Sull in our hearts thy noble actions shine. 

Oh! if the justin robes of light are clad, 

low glorious shalt thou rise in realins divine. 
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THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 


itten insight of the Monumental Temple, erected to 
the Memory of the Bard, at Dunfrics. 


Wee 
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Ts yonder little snowy dome 
The sacred shrine, the silent tomb, 
Where thinking strangers love to come 
Where Genus inourns,— 
‘The last, the solitary home 
Of thee, poor Burns 7 


Yes, ves, that dome adorns thy bed : 
i Tis given by those who scarecly bread, 
i When living, gave thee; or a shed 
i To hide thy cares ; 
| Komorss bath made them sign the deed, 
ig! And seal with tears. 
it That h spotis thine. And who* 
i ‘ nm e from thy tenure now ? 
q ‘ long, thy landlord true, 
{ troubles cease : 
Th poess no more than thou 
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eH Jo t y CONDEMNED CELLS. 
.. { | c 1 i, ° -_—_- 
A description of the ** Condemned Cells,” extracted , 
[ —— from a poem, entitled ** Newgate, or Desultory Sketches 
f | To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. jin a Prison,” which is now in a course of publication, 
ik Sir, || and dedicated to Sir Robert Gifford, Knight, his Ma- 
1 Some weeks ago, you afforded me an opportunity, |yJesty 8 bp negra by Laurence - joran, D. D. 
{ through the medium of your Miscellany, to lay claim con ee in that ceaeier for forging a frank. 
i toa stray bantling, which had been twice purloined by | Apart from hence, involved in deeper gloom, 
i i those literary kidnappers, the editors of the London k rowns in dark state. ‘* Fate’s dreaded ante-room !” 
Tt papers. I allude to the Prophecy on Reform, inserted || But oh ! what hand can raise the sable screen, 
in your publication of Nov. 10, page 64. Another of \|"That veils the horrors of the ** final scene ?”” 
} my dogyrel race, which made its escape several years I} 1 o the shoek’d sight the dismal cells expose, . 
ayo, has recently been adopted by some benevolent , Where death doom'd felons wait life’s awful close ? 
stranger, under the signature of Q in a Corner, who \| W here, as the night clock strikes the culprit’s hear, 
j has again introduced it to the public in the pages of the |} rhe treal of death, at every stroke, more near ; 
it Birmingham Argus. Wowever flattering such patron- jt And, with the day-break, startled fancy eyes 
) aye may be to paternal predilictions, I deem it a duty | Before their view, the fatal scaffold rise ! 
to inform Q in a Corner, that the registry of the birth, \¥ et, deem not vainly, in these dreary cells 
Ke. of the brat he has en rn may be found in the || With guilt, that sorrow, or contrition dwells; 
early pages of the Liverpool Mercury, where he was re- |/Or, thro’ the conscious walls as echo flies, 
} vilarly entered by my own | Her voice repeats repentant groans, or sighs ! 
JF Ld tz |)Oh, no! e’en here, by terrors unsubducd, 
|| By death unawed, Vice pen’s her blackest brood . 
cia IR oa idee eb aati Here the short hours, which Penitence should claim, 
BETTER FED THAN TAUGHT. Are blindly wasted in some sinful game. 
Ft B ts Wleky Gaming, of fraud and infamy the source, 
|) (A Yorkshire Tek.) | By long indulgence gains me Pua force ; 
if —_— While ** sentenced wretches” hug the insatiate vice, 
> And madly stake their souls upon the dice! 


'K’en here, dire oath’s and blasphemics accurs’d, 
Or impious vows of deadly vengeance burst : 
Here, ** demon Fury” every sense appals, 

And shakes with impotence of rage, the walls ; 
To swell the dreadful scene while all around 

The clanking chains, in mournful concert sound. 


Haply, ’mid these, if one of * stuff less stern,” 
In whose sad heart compunctious feelings yearn, 
| His guilt bewail, kiss the afHicti . 

| And seek to commune with himself, and God ; 
Surrounding fiends oppose with scornful mirth, 
Aad drag the rising sinner back to earth: 

| Snatch from his grasp the Gospel’s truths divine, 
| And burn its pages on their demon’s shrine ! 
Hark! atthis moment tho’ the death-bell toll, 
And knell a fellow culprit’s parting soul ; 
While, with warm zeal, the pieus pastor's 
| Bids rising ** Hope’’ dispel the fiend ** Despair ; 
| While gazing crowds th’ impressive scene attend, 

|In whose awed minds conflictin ati, blend ; 

| Yon hidious group, ev’n at this hour of dread, 

'From whom the victim to the drop was led, 

| Mock his sad fate, with horrid jests alone, 

Nor with one serious thought regard their own ; 

| Harden‘d in guilt, as rites profane, 

| And ** crucify the Son of God again !” 

| And, while Heaven’s proffer'’d grace themselves contemn, 
, Drag minor sinners to the gulph with them ! 


Alas ! while such the system here pursu'd, 

‘Can error be reclaim’d, or crimes subdu’d ? 

| While, undistinguish’d by its varied shades, 

| Vice, in one mass, each prison-ward pervades 5 

(As poisons blend, each subtilizing each,) 

How can the law its purpos’d object reach ? 

Ye legislators ! here your thoughts engage ! 

Here learn from damning facts experience sage ; 
And, urg'd by truth and patriot feelings warm, 

Th’ abuses of th’ ** Augean Den” reform ! 

These unremov’d, believe this warning strain, : 
Bars, dungeons, chains, and racks, and death are vain.” 


yer 
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TO A LADY. 
If Tron is met with in roses," 
What wonder in thee I should trace 
A heart where it alse =r 
Altho’ it’s belied by thy face ! 
Oh! who in its petals could think 
A thing so repulsive would lie, 
Or, dreaming of anger would shrink 
From the ravishing beam of thine eye ? 
The one we are taught by the skill 
Of Chemistry's magical art, 
And the other f promise thee will 
By exploring the depth of thy heart ! 





| 

| © Dr. Clarke of Cambridge has discovered Iron to be the 
colouring constitaent of Roses and has satisfactorily ascertarn- 
d the presence of Tron in the petals of red Roses. 








~“LHE LAST OF THE VOWELS. 


reer 

Che humble petition of the last of the legitimate race 
of the Vowels, 

Sueweru, 

‘Vhat your petitioner was introduced into this coun- 
try in the earliest days of its literary existence, where 
he has since continued, with great credit to himself and 
Ino less advantage to others; that at. first he was even 
admitted into the Gouvernement of this Nutfoun, where, 
{however, bis presence was soon dispensed with, and 
he has since contented himself with a constant attend- 
ance at Court, where he still remains. 

That your petitioner, for many years, was to be 
found in the midst of Hlonowrables and Favourices ; in 
the train of Warriours, of Governours, and of Em- 
perours; that ever in vigour, and constant in labour, 
he joincd in every endeavour to serve his country, and 
ong existed in splendour; that in the days of Dr. John- 
son, he always obtained literal justice, and continued, 
jtill hisdeath, in the favour of that great man, 

! ‘Phat, of late, the enemies ef your petitioner have 
conspired together against him; they have driven him 
jfrom his interio-rs, and scarcely finds a place amongst 
his supertor; they have excluded him trom hone-r, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





longer remains in favo-r; that there ave tow neigh- 
bours willing to reccive him, and poi a parloer where 

} he can gain adnuittance. 

Pbat your petitioner regrets, that in consequence of 

such treatment, be is frequently out of buimo-r, and 

| even fears lest he should be totally put out of counte- 

jp nmance. ° 

} That your petitioner, though he abounde d in his 

f, youth i rffuous (uvary, is DOW Cunstrsined tO ap- 

} pear in format pouperes, 

Your peationer, therefore, niost humbly prays that, 
1 cotsideration of his former services, and in te- 
speet of his convection with you, he miay be rei 
stated in his former honours, apd ie will ever pray 
that may coutinuve in tavoud with your readers, 

| and that in his saviour you may be recognized. 

' humbly submit, that this petitioner les reasonable 

jyclain to be adaiitted into Chis Honourable Court. 

’ 


} 


su 
i 


yout 


—~® 
It was a happy pun of the Duke of Hichelieu’s, as ap - 
phe d w the disputes at Baden and Bavana, which cannot 
e oede intdigable in English; **ce BADbcged? BA. 
ae Wadlunwroul pas unc gucive om Bure,” 


® 
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they have rejected kim in their rigo-r, so chat be no, 


TO THE EDITOR. 





ON PLACIDITY OF TEMPER IN 
HUSBANDS. 


From the Scotch Adventurers, or the Way to Rise ; 
an Historical Tale, by Hector Macneill, Esq. 


(Author of numerous popular poetical works.) 





“ While we admire, and even envy a good temper, 
we are by no means dis; osed to approve of that spe- 
cies of good nature which will calmly and tainely 
submit to impropricties, rather than oppose them at 
'the expeuse of a little wrangling, however unplea 
jsant, We have known husbands, who, rather than 
jassert their right in oany essential points of domes-| 





jtic propriety, permitted a wrong-headed, vain 
;woman, to act as she pleased, merely to evade the 
jironble of opposition; and fathers, who, rather 
|than enforce judicious conduct, allowed their chil- 
dren to indulge in’ propensities aud habits highly 
prejudicial to their respectability and success in life ; 
aud this not from parental weakvess or affection, 
but from an wowillingness to exert themselves to 
counteract what they were contideut was wrong, 
or to establish what they were assured was right. 

“ We certainly do not mean to make husbands or 
fathers tyrants; but we sincerely wish to see them 
possessed of as much firmness as may enable them 
to oppose what is evidently improper in their family 
concerns, aud to msist on what is becoming and 
fit. Should the ladies be offended at this plain re- 
mark, we beg they may take into consideration two 
circumstances, which may convince them that in 
stead of taking any thing from their consequence, 
we are adding tu it in more respects than oue. In 
the first place, if a husband is to be considered the 
head of a family, he can reflect little consequence 
on his wife or children if he is an insignificant, and 
has no will of his own; and in the second, if he 
has no power or control over his family, in all like- 
lihood matters will ruu inte disorder, and finally 
strip his wife of the only means she has to support 
her respectability and station in society, if it does 
not also involve her children in some imprudent con- 
duct. We talk not here of judicious, circumspect, 
and pradent wives, because we are confident no 
such circumstauces will oceur; but as we are in- 
clined to think, that for one wife who is guided by 
prudence, there ave, in the present times, at. leust 
two who are influenced by vanity and a love for 
show, We cannot avoid remarking, that this sume 
tameness, or unwillingness of the husband to op- 
pose what he disapproves, is not only injurious to 
himself but tu his wife and family. Let us likewise 
remark, now that we are on the subject, that to 
this sainc apparent placidity of temper, which is 
often nothing more than a selfish, sluthful love of 
case, we cannot, consistently with our experience, 
give the name of good nature, because we have 
kuoww several men of this description, who, when 
family calamities occurred, which were occasioned 
by their own aegligence and want of energy, have 





|| gave him her right hand to kiss, sparkling with riy 
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That day she was dressed in white silk, 
with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a ma, 
tle of black silk, shot with silver threads, her traiy 
was very long, the end of it borne bya marchioney. 
instead of a chain, she had an oblong collar of py); 
and jewels. As she went along in all this state ay 
magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first 
oue, then to another, whether foreign ministers e 
those who attended for different reasons, in Engli 

French and Italian ; for besides being well skilled jy 
Greek, Lutin, and the lauguages I have mentioned, 
she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch and Duta, 
Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling, now And the, 
she raises some with her hand. — While we wep 
there, WW. Slattawa, a Bohemian Baron, bad letten| 
to present to her, and she after pulling off her 
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and jewels, a mark of particular favour. Whenerg 
she turned her face, as she was going along, even 
body fell down on + their knees, 

“The Ladics of the Court followed next to be 
very handsome and well shaped, and for the mog 
part dressed in white; she was guarded on each sig 
by the gentlemen peusioners, fifty in number, yj 
gilt battleaxes, In the antichapel uext the hall, when 
we were, petitions were presented to her, and shen, 
ceived them most graciously, which oecasioned 
acclamation of ‘long live Queen Elizabeth,’ shea, 
swered it with ‘1 thank you, my good people. 
the chapel was excellent music. As eoon as it: anf 
the service was over, which scarce exceeded half » 
hour, the Queen returned in the same state and on 
der, and prepared to go to dinner. But while sy 
was still at prayers, we saw her table sect out wig 
the following solemnity :-— 

“ A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, anf 
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along with him another, who had a table cloth, pofs W 
which, after they had both kneeled three times, with rient 
the utmost veneration, be spread upon the table, an , 1 
after kneeling again, they both retired. ‘Thencam nie 
two others, ene with the rod, again, the other wit) en the 
a salt cellar, a plate, and bread: whea they tag Hpons are 
kuecled as the others had done, and placed what wy rathe 
brought upon the table, they too retired with the com| 
same Ceremonies performed by the first. At lag ' ns 
came an unmarried lady, (we were told she was, oto 
Countess) and along with her a married one, bearing yf the be 
a tasting knife; the former was dressed in white Before 
silk, who, when she had prostrated herself three faapnd oth 
times, in the most graceful manner, approached the [portrait 
table, and rabbed the plates with bread and salt, if 
with as much awe as if the Queen had been present, _ 
When they had waited there a little while, the ot 
yeomen of the guard entered, bare headed, clothed ife E 
in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their back, fet h 
bringing in, at each turn, a course of twenty-four Biibear ta 
dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt; these dishes death, 0 
2] 


were recived by a gentleman, in the same order they 
were brought, and placed upon the table, while the 
lady taster gave to each of the guards a mouthful to 
eat of the particular dish he had bronght, for fearjof 
any poison, During the time that this guard, which 
consists of the tallest and stoutest men that can be 
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conducted themselves very differently, and evinced 
not only firmness of character, but an ‘obstinacy 
and ill nature, as remarkable for pertinacity as their 
former couduct was tame and imbecile.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

—-- 
Srrx,—If you think the fuHowing account of the 
ctiguette at the court of Queen Elizabeth worth in- 
serling in your instructing publication, it is very 
much at your service. The excess of respectful ce- 
remonial used at decking her majesty’s table, thoug! 
not in her presence, and the kind of adoration and 
genuflection paid to her person, approach to east- 
ernhomage. When we observe such worship oticred 
to an old woman, with bare neck, black teeth, aud 
false red hair, it certainly appears ridiculous. The 
extract is taken from a translation of “A Journey 
into England, by Paul Hentzner,” published in 
1757. 





“ We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Green 
wich, reported to have been originally built by Hum. 
plrey Duke of Gloucester, and to have received very 
magnificent additions from Henry Vil. It was here 
Elizabeth, the present Queen, was born, and here she 
generally resides; particularly in summer, for the 
delightfuluess of its situation, We were admitted 
by an order Mr. Rogers had procured from the Lord 
Chamberlain, into the presence chamber, hang with 
righ tapestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay, through which the Queen com 
monly passes in her way to chapel; at the dvor 
stood a gentleman, dressed in velvet, with a gold 
chain, whose office was to introduce to the Queen 
any person of distinction, that came to wait on her : 
it was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest at- 
tendance of nobility. In the same hall were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London 
a great number of Counsellors of State, Officers 
of the Crown, and Gentlemen, who waited the Queen's 
coming out; which she did from her own apartment, 
| when it was time to go to prayers, attended in the 
‘following manner :— 
“ First went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of 
the Garter, all richly dressed and bare-headed ; next 
came the Chancellor, bearing the seals in a red silk 
purse, between two; one of which carried the Royal 
| scepter, the other the sword of state, ina red scab. 
bard, studded with gold fleurs de Lis, the point up- 
| ward: next came the Queen, in the sixty-fifth yea 
of her aye, as we are told, very majestic; her face 
oblong, tair, but wrinkled ; her eyes small, yet black 
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found in all England, being carefull collected for this 








service, were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and le of 
two kettle drums, made the hall ring for halfan how fagr?eated 
together. At the end of this ceremonial a numberd Ipoh are 
unmarried ladies appeared, who, with particulars. I With ; 
lemnity, lifted the meat off the table, and conveyed HB} arti 
it into the Queen's inner and more private chamber, EE: p 

where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest ied ra 
gocs to the ladles of the court.” ake our 
Should you think proper to insert this, 1 shall MBlready I 
make another extract or two from the same publi. MJ Sir W. 
cation, which, by the bye, will be much shorter. ival can 
lam, Gentlemen, war 

‘J 





Your obedieut Servant, 


























and pleasant; her nosealittie hooked; her lips nar- 
vow, and her teeth black (1 defect the English seem} 
| subject to, from their too great use of sugar); oo 
bad in her ears two pearls, with very rich drops ; she 
!'wore false haiv, and that red; upon her head she had 
) a small crown, reported to be made of some of the 
‘gold of the ceilnated Lunebourg table. Her bosom 
| was uncovered, as allthe Huglish ladies have it th 
they marry; aud she had on a necklace of exceed 
ing fine Jewels; her hands were small, ber fingers 








} A cle 
® Heprobably means rushes, 
t+ Her father had been treated with the same deference. Itis ieee 
mentioned by Fox in his acts and 5 Monuments, that when the arte Sabb 
a a jor went to 2 i } 
spake to the King on hiskneess Sen “Marine Parr, Biblection, 
ae & suffered his courtiers to omit it.—Bacon’s papem atthew’ 
jo Me Pre Dy le 
seat Sale proposed 
two 
. TO THE EDITOR. hence t 
Sir,—T1 should be sorry to be the means of curtailing Be an 
the healthful sports of youth ; but I cannot refrain fron Rot, ther 
requesting ‘you to notice a very dangerous amusement, & Bp ny spe 
present very generally adapted. I allude to the recreation H P 
which is called playing at bandy. 1 am not singular in Owar 
observing, that it ought to be repressed in the public ho did | 
streets, On account of the injury which may inadver or sh 
tently arise to passengers. I shall not take up the ‘Findi 
lumns of your paper further than to observe, in justi , indi 
_ “4 these pare A> that I have known two ladis #*th his 
severely hurt, to say nothing of the disagreeable circum- Hiwhen ¢ 
stance of the spoiling of apparel; and that the writer he | he 
hereof has twice received violent blows from the objectof I, and) 
contention ; once with a narrow escape of the preservation low, © 
of his eye-sight. Yours, &c. . B. P. nd to in 
P.S- I believe i bs , o1n 
~S. I believe it can easily be ascertained, thats 7... h 
young gentleman did, some time ago, lose one of his i * ther. 
eyes by a blow received from this amusement. nd told | 
= per to 
Pvarge the, 
To Correspondents. me 
The description of the iron life boat shall be attended 10; at he di 
but some little time must elapse before the requisite parsim 
wood engraving can be prepared. prese 
The original Essay on Instinet, and. the original docu postillie 
iments relative to America, come peculiarly within the BBptties, 
design of the Kaleidoscope ; and shall be attended to nde, hy 
P. N. requests we wil] notice the following erratum in his effec 
letter of last week ;—for 11-10ths, read eleyen inches know 
and one-tenth. Our 
; Sarina “pa 
We have also to acknowledge A Hearty WELL’ Biter the | 
Wisukr—B. W.—Sinceniry—R. of Manchester tion t 
—UN AMI—OBSERVER. ‘ Of th 
; . ’ 





be learnt, 
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long, and hex stature neither tall aor low, ber air was 
stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. 
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